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24 RIGHTS OF MAN. Part II. 

therefore, could not be a fubftitute for the democratical, 

becaufe it has equal inconveniences. 

Much lefs could it when made hereditary. This is the moft 
effeaual of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither could 
the hieh democratical mind have voluntarily yielded itfelf to 
be governed bv children and ideots, and all the motley mfig- 
nificance of charaaer, which attends fuch a mere animal fyftem, 
the dif<^race and the reproach of reafon and of man. 

As to the ariftocratical form, it has the fame vices and defeds 
with the monarchical- except that the chance of abilides is 
better from the pi-oportion of numbers, but there is ftill no 

feciiritv for the right ufe and application of them • 

RefcrriiKT, then, to the original fimple democracy, it affords 
the true data from which government on a large fcale can 
be^^in. It is incapable of extenfion, not fiom its piinciple, 
but from the inconvenience of its forrn ; and monarchy and 
ariftocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, democracy 
as the ground, and rejeaing the corrupt fyftems o monarchy 
and aHftocracy, the reprefentative fyftem naturally prefents 
itfelf- remedying at once the defefts of the fimple democracy 
as to form, and^the incapacity of the other two with refpeft 

^‘’simS^democracy was fociety governing itfelf without the 
aid of I'econdary means. By ingrafting reprefentation upon 
democracy, we arrive at a fyftem of government capable of 
embracing and confederating all the various interefts and every 
extent of territory and population; and that alfo with ad- 
vantages as much fuperior to hereditary government, as the 
republic of letters is to hereditary literature. 

It 'is on this fvftem that the American government is 
founded. It is reprefentation ingrafted upon democracy. It 
has fixed the form by a fcale parallel in all cafes to the extent 
of the principle. What Athens was m miniature, America 
will be hi magnitude. The one was the wonder of the ancient 
world ; the other is becoming the admiration, the model of th 
Bi-efent It is the eafieft of all the forms of government to be 
Lderftood, and the moft eligible in praaice ; a>nd excludes at 
once the ignorance and infecurity of the hereditary mode, and 
the incoiivenience of the hfiiple ceiiocracy. 

It is impoffible to conceive a fyftem oi government capble 
Gf aaing over fuch an extent of territory, and <a arc e of 
interefts as is immediately produced by the operation of le 
prefentation. France, great and populous as it is, is but a^fpot 
in the capacioufnefs of the fyftem. It adap s 
polfible cafes. It is preferable to fimple 
Lai! territories. Athens, by repreientation, would have out 
fi vailed her own deinociac]y. 

^ For a cFarp.aer of ariftocracy, the reader Vs refer .ed to Rights of 
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RIGHTS or MAN. 

That which is called government, or rather that which we 
flight to conceive government to be, is no more than fomc 
common center, in which all the parts of lociety unite. This 
tannot be accomplifhed by any method fo conducive to the 
various interefts of the community, as by the reprefentativc 
It concentrates the knowledge neceftary to the intereft 
of the parts, and of the whole. It places government in a ftate 
#f conftant maturity. It is, as has been already obfeiwed, never 
roiing, never old. It is fubjeft neither to nonage, nor dotage, 
it is never in the cradle, nor on crutches. It admits not of a 
reparation between knowledge and power, and is fuperior, as 
government always ought to be, to all the accidents of rndividual 
inan, and is therefore fupei’ior to what is called monarchy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be repre- 
fented by the human body ; but is like a body contained within 
a circle, having a common centre, in which every radius meets ; 
and that center is formed by repreientation. To conne6i: re- 
prefentation with whiat is called monarchy, is eccentric govern- 
ment. Reprefentation is of itfelf the delegated monarchy of 
ft nation, and cannot debafe itfelf by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three times, in his parliamentary 
fpeeches, and in his publications, made, ufe of a jingle of words 
that convey no ideas. Speaking of government, he fays. 
It is better to have monarchy for its bafts, and republicanift-* 
for its corrective, than republicanifm for its bafts, and monar- 
<<chy for its corre6tive.” — If he means that it is better ta 
corre£l folly with wifdom, than wifdom with folly, I will n# 
erherwife contend with him, than that it would be much better 
to rejeft the folly entirely. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy ? 
Will he explain it ? All men can underftand what reprefen- 
tation is; and that it muft neceflarily include a variety of 
knevyledge and talents. But, what fecurity is there for the 
fa;ne qualities on the part of monarcLy ? or, when this monarchy 
is a child, where then is the wifdom What does it know about 
givernment Who then is the monarch, or where is the 
monarchy ? If it is to be performed by regency, it proves it 
to be a farce. A regency is a mock fpecies of republic, and 
the whole of monarchy deferves no better defeription. It is a 
thing as various as imagination can paint. It has none of th 
ftable charaJlcr that government ought to poftefs. Every fuccei 
Ron is a revolution,* and every regency a counter-revolution. 
^The whole of it is a feene of perpetual court cabal and in- 
trigue, of which Mr. Burke is himfelf an inftance.^ To render 
monarchy conftftent with government, the next in fucceflioii 
ihould not be born a child, but a man at once, and that man a 
Solomon. It is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and govern- 
ment be interrupted, till boys grow to be men. 

Whether I have too little fenfe to fee, or too much to ’e 
impofed upon ; whether I have too much or loo little j[ridt', or 
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